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A NEWSPAPER 

The whole tendency of modern society is 
toward organization. Is there any good reason 
why the Guild of Writers should 
formed ? 

After more than thirty years of intermittent 
labor as a writer for the newspaper press, the 
belief is forced upon me that if I had adopted the 
profession of law, or medicine, or divinity, or en- 
gineering, or even of teaching, and had utilized 
the same amount of talent and energy in any of 
those professions, — possibly excepting the last 
named, — it would have been better for myself 


not be 
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and my family, and my life would have been a 
more generally useful one. 

All this is not uttered complainingly, or even 
regretfully, for while pricking my fingers fre- 
quently upon the thorns of journalism, I have 
yet gathered many of the flowers and some of 
the fruits thereof. 

What I mean by the Guild of Writers is a 
close national organization, analogous to the 
unions and brotherhoods now existing in this 
country, so that the standard of excellence 
among writers may be elevated, and so that the 
trained writer who has given the best years of 
his life to newspaper work may not be com- 
pelled to compete too closely with the tyro who 
has just read, amid much applause, his graduat- 
ing thesis at the university. 

With an organization of this character, the 
writers themselves could have a voice as to 
who should be their associates, and that the 
guild would soon become a power for good, 
both to themselves and the newspapers of the 
land, I firmly believe. 

I shall not at this time enter into a discussion 
of the merits of an alliance of this character, 
but will only say that to me, individually, its 
formation is a matter of indifference, since my 
work — such as it has been—is about done. 
I throw out the hint to the young and am- 
bitious writers of the land, whose imaginations 
are now painting the horizon of the future with 
divine frescoes of triumphs yet to be, when they 
shall have fully mastered the perfect use of 


‘“‘ Nature’s noblest gift — the grey goose quill.”’ 


It is only repeating a truism to assert that 
there is no occupation known among men that 
requires a more thorough training in technique 
than good newspaper work. Yet there is nota 
lawyer, or a preacher, or a doctor in the land, 
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probably, who does not believe himself entirely 
competent, in the event of abject failure in his 
own calling, to turn his attention to newspaper 
work. More than that, such men often succeed 
in making publishers and owners of great news- 
paper properties believe in their ability, very 
much to the detriment of the 
themselves. 

Young men of the newspaper press of Amer- 


newspapers 
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ica, organize the profession of journalism, and 
fix standards demanding apprenticeship thereto. 
Make it necessary to have character, education, 
talent, and experience to practice in that pro- 
fession, and the newspaper will become a 
greater power for good in the land than it 
is to-day. 
Frank $. Mead. 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn 





A PLEA FOR GOOD COPY. 


As one who is called upon to edit many 
hundred columns of copy in the course of the 
year, I wish to enter a protest against Mr. 
Moffett’s plea for contractions in long-hand 
writing in the June number of THE WRITER. 
If the reporter, the special writer, and the 
general contributor alone were to be consid- 
ered, some such system might be recommended; 
but the rights of the editor, the sub-editor, the 
compositor, the proof-reader, and the copy- 
holder must also be taken into account. If, 
by means of contractions, the writer of an 
article saves five minutes out of thirty, and, by 
means of these same contractions, each of the 
men through whose hands his copy must pass 
loses five minutes out of sixty, the net result 
will be a loss of fifteen minutes out of the hour. 
That such a loss is likely to occur if abbrevia- 
tions are permitted | think all 
agree. 


editors will 


No uniform system can be adopted. 
Each man will modify any general system to 
suit his own idiosyncrasies, and each office 
will have a style of its own, as it now has 
for spelling, punctuation, and capitalization. 


This would 
fusion. 

But even if the long-suffering editor should 
bring all the copy into conformity in the matter 
of contractions, there still would remain other 
sources of trouble. There is a nuisance per- 
ambulating this country known as the “ tramp 
printer,” and he finds an occasional abiding- 
place even in the best-regulated composing- 


introduce one element of con- 


rooms. If the regular compositors have mas* 
tered the system of abbreviation in use in any 
office, the “ subs ” will struggle in vain with it, 
and will need prompting in every “take.” 
Proof-reader and copy-holder, too, must take 
time for recuperation occasionally, and sur- 
render their desks to less experienced hands. 
A saving in time at the expense of accuracy 
and correct proof-reading would not be toler 
ated, and the writers, as well as the public at 
large, would protest at once. 

Is there any general need for a system of 
long-hand contraction? It may be set down 
as a safe axiom that very few men can marshal 
their thoughts in order in correct, chaste style 
more rapidly than they can write them down. 
Newspaper English has become a by-word, and 
mainly because too many men write two col- 
umns in less time than is necessary for writing 
one column of good, honest work. Any system 
that will permit the counting-room to expect more 
work in a given time from the editorial staff is 
pernicious. Instead of encouraging greate: 
rapidity, journalism in America will never 
reach the highest plane until the opposite 
course is pursued. Except under the most 
conscientious editing, space-writing degenerates 
into mere hack-work, and it will sink to lower 
depths if the facilities for “rushing” be 
extended. A man who purposes making a 
living by his pen should, under no circum- 
stances, allow himself to write more in his 
working day than he can set down in plain, 
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carefully-written long-hand, prepared for the 
printer so exactly that the instruction, “ Follow 
copy,” can be put at the head of his article. 
He may, on occasion, have a story of so much 
importance that he can dash it up in any shape, 
fill it with contractions, omit words, and make 
it generally a marvel of illegibility, and still be 
reasonably certain that it will be accepted; but 
even if this does not foster careless habits, it 
will not be safe to try it unless the contri- 
bution have an overmastering interest and 
importance. 

Genius knows no precedents, and every 


editor has spent hours working over a manu- 
script that has some brilliant gem hidden within 
its crudities. It is equally certain that every 
editor has “declined with thanks,” or tossed 
into the waste-basket, a manuscript that would 
have been printed could it have been given to 
the compositors without an hour’s labor at 
revision. Long-hand contractions would further 
complicate bad copy, and the only persons who 
would really welcome the adoption of such a 
system, I believe, would be the junk men. 


Francis Woodworth Hoyt. 
Avsany, N.Y. 





REALISM VS. SENSATIONALISM. 


The Saturday Review gave, not long ago, a 
recipe for producing an infinite number of 
novels like “April Hopes.” It closed as fol- 
lows: “ Marry your two Americans. Casually 


intimate that there is no reason to suppose that 
the marriage will prove more satisfactory in she 
long run than usual. Insinuate a ghostly hint 
that, as there is no particular reason why you 
should stop there, perhaps some day you will 
goon. Leave off.” 

This is scarcely fair to Mr. Howells, who 
undoubtedly holds the leading place in Ameri- 
can fiction, but it is true that his books are the 
concomitant of leisure and culture rather than the 
self-forgetting draught for the busy. ‘“ What 
I want is to be taken out of my own immediate 
pursuits,” said Faraday, speaking of novels. “I 
can do the philosophizing for myself, but I want 
the novelist to supply me with incident and 
change of scene.” 

Given characters and incidents, the reader 
will make his own reflections, which, being 
individualized by his own personality, will be 
exactly to his taste. Among a dozen readers of 
the same book no two will possess himself of 
the self-same ideas. True, the author should 
have the right to inculcate his own ideas, giving 
force to the more central ones after his notion 


of what is right and symmetrical; but, other 
things being equal, he who eschews all words 
and sentences not required to develop the char- 
acters and situations, letting them speak for 
themselves to the minds of his readers, is the 
most successful. Terse, short sentences, 
breathing forth life and vitality, plenty of action, 
and change of scene, dramatic situations, origi- 
nal and forcible characters, with a spice of the 
supernatural, not too apparent, however, — these 
are some of the elements chosen by the best 
class of “sensation writers.” 

Sir Walter Scott at the outset of his career 
deliberately made choice of romantic and 
fanciful elements, grouping them against a back- 
ground of fact, it is true, but often “lifting” a 
needed character or situation from another 
generation to set it down in the one of which he 
was writing. He chose exceptional incidents, 
doubtless with the idea that manners and cus- 
toms could be as faithfully rendered on his 
plans as if he made everything tame and com- 
monplace, as do the realistic writers of to-day. 
But why realistic? Does nothing but the tame 
and commonplace occur? What of the 
strange and unaccountable incidents which 
are constantly happening to furnish the readers 
of the newspaper with their modicum of daily 
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wonder? No transcript of the age, or any age, 
can be called faithful or complete without them. 
Imagine the coming generations with nothing 
to read except novels of the “ realistic” class! 
“How strange that nothing ever happened in 
the last decade of the nineteenth century! That 
must have been an exceptional epoch,” would 
be the exclamation, I fancy. 

To depict successfully the age in which he 
lives, one must occasionally cull from the truths 
stranger than fiction 
bestrew his pathway. 
the very ones open to criticism as being forced, 
unnatural, not true to life, as many a writer will 
tell you. 


which so plentifully 


And yet these truths are 


Hesitating to dip too deep into his 
imagination, he draws his lesson of retribution 
from a newspaper item, and presto! the critics 
are down upon him for the one truthful element, 
leaving unattacked those drawn from his inter- 
nal consciousness. These are the critics who 
would abolish plot. Abolish plot! Why the 
unravelling of plot in real life is the work of 
every human being until Death writes the finis ; 
for each of us is, from the outset, a fly in the net- 
work of circumstances, fettered by inherited 
tendencies, and drawn hither and thither by 
thousands of people, living and dead. Con- 
science, nerve, and purpose may preserve and 
keep us from falling a victim to the master 
villain, the spider of the net, sitting malicious 
and wary in the centre, or we may fall. What is 


this but plot? Happy the one who unravels 
his own plot to his satisfaction, and “ comes out 
well” at the end. 

One expects more from a novel than from a 
picture. It may bea series of pictures, if you 
please, but the series must possess both rela- 
tion and sequence throughout. A detached 
group of people, inane and trifling, tossing the 
faded petals of a flower into the ocean, does not 
satisfy the majority, though the picture be 
exquisitely painted, and the petals of the flowers 
and the parasols of the ladies faithfully copied. 
Somehow, one turns from these trifles to the 
ocean, and wonders how it would look ina storm, 
for it the waves 
dash and the white foam crests them as far as 


does storm sometimes, and 
the eye can see. 

Inanity and vapidness may people the higher 
walks of society, but seldom exist in the lower 
strata, whence come the turmoils which upset 
the realistic calm of their betters. Here hun- 
ger, crime, intrigue, distress, are the realistics, 
alas! Occasionally in society, also, is known a 
man of diabolical activity and wickedness, which 
are unmatched in the slums. Why not, then, 
combine in novels the actively good and the 
actively bad, with a mixture of the commonplace, 
as the world has been doing on its own account 
for centuries ? 

Mary R. P. Hatch. 


STRATFORD, N. H. 





OBITUARY 


I want to make a plea for more carefully 


written obituaries. I fear that editors become 
indifferent, and forget how critically every word 
published about one who has died is weighed 
and, I may say, even counted by his family and 
friends. Copies of the paper containing the 
obituary sketch are sent to all parts of the 
globe, while other copies are laid away and 
sacredly kept for the perusal of coming genera- 
tions. Nothing wins the good-will of a sub- 
scriber like a well-written obituary of his inti- 


NOTICES. 


mate friend or near kinsman. Still, I venture 
to say that there are more inaccuracies to be 
found in the obituary column than in any other 
department of our daily papers. I do not refer 
to words of undeserved praise. Dates are 
incorrectly given; names are misspelled; 
facts are misstated; and even typographical 
errors seem to happen with greater frequency 
in obituary notices than elsewhere; at any 
rate, they seem unpardonable in such a 
place. 
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The, greatest delicacy and consideration for 
the feelings of the friends should be observed. 
It naturally pains one to read, as I have read 
in some papers, that the remains of a dear 
friend were “shipped,” like so much merchan- 
dise, to another town for burial. A morning 
paper in speaking of the “floral offerings,” 
closes the paragraph with this sentence: 
“Smaller gifts were scattered about the room.” 
I protest too, against the use of “deceased ” 
as anoun. 

Grandiloquence is as much out of place in 


speaking of the dead as is the language of the 
shops. Witness: “The parlors and halls of 
the mansion, redolent with the perfume of flow- 
ers, and sombre with habiliments of mourn- 
ing, were thronged with the friends of the 
deceased.” How would this writer describe a 
wedding? 

The obituary writer on-our daily papers 
should no longer be a hoax and a myth-like 
Cassio wooden leg, but a real live man with a 
brain and a heart. Charles Berrien Hall. 

Hype Park, Ill 


RELIEF FOR AUTHORS. 


No less a paper than the Mew York Tribune 
recently proposed, as a measure of relief for 
overworked editors, that contributors should send 
with their manuscripts a check amounting to 
ten per cent. of what their matter would usually 
bring, if published. This proposition seemed 
to be made seriously and in good faith, though 
whether the writer thereof really expected that 
any one else than himself outside of a lunatic 
asylum would look upon it in the same light is 
not so clear. 

This question —ludicrous as it is — suggested 
to me another, as like follows like, and I cannot 
help thinking this second consideration about 
as feasible and worthy of favorable considera- 
tion as that emanating from the 77rzdune editor’s 
brain. We see a good deal about the “over- 
worked editor ” now-a-days. The picture of his 
ruffed brow, his tangled hair, confronts us 
over a heterogeneous whirlwind of converging 
manuscripts, of which he is the perpetual vortex, 
with a persistency that would grow monotonous 
but for the “infinite variety ” with which it is 
displayed in all manner of type and from all 
manner of columns. It seems to be a fixed, un- 
deviating fact that the editorial brain, time, and 
attention are ever in a chronic state of everwork. 
The would-be contributor must accept this as a 
kind of ante-literary axiom, devised wholly and 


solely, so it would seem, for the purpose of put- 
ting him in the proper frame of mind to bear 
the ills wherewith he has determined to load 
himself. 

Yet, whatever overworked, and harassed, and 
distracted, and bedevilled conditions it is the 
primordial doom of the editorial function to in- 
flict upon the editorial mind and body, it is but 
fair to suppose that they are fairly paid for, in 
sound Treasury dollars, at so much a month. 
The only editors who ever overworked them- 
selves “for glory and boarded themselves ” have 
long ago taken angels’ wings, in a world where 
overwork and worry were less a feature of 
autocratic power than here. Therefore, being 
paid for being supposed to know how fo do 
their work, it seems to me rather superfluous to 
propose a kind of literary bribe to encourage a 
system of knowing better how not to do it. 

But what of the overworked, underpaid, or 
not-paid-at-all writer? When he reads that 
this great magazine annually accepts seventeen 
out of seventeen thousand manuscripts; when 
the second-rate weeklies store away his modest 
sketch for a year, and then don’t remember any- 
thing about it; when even his local newspaper 
waste-basket contains some entertaining squib 
he has good-naturedly sent, because “there is no 
room,”—what is he going to do about it? The 
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stereotyped kind of advice to unfortunates of 
this class has a delightful sameness and insip- 
idity of iteration quite beautiful and touching to 
contemplate. “Change your occupation,” “ Write 
for amusement,” or “ pleasure,” “ Write plain,” 
“ Be original,” “Work, work, work,” “ Bide your 
time,” and a host of other similar and soul- 
searching chestnuts confront the discouraged 
striver after the fame some other man will win, 
until his heart Sickens and his brain wearies in 
the effort to make it all out. 

All this, however, brings us no nearer the real 
kernel of our present discourse. How shall we 
relieve our own vast army of the overworked? 
They toilin secret at no man’s bidding but their 
own, yet they cannot rest. Hopes, yearnings, 
ambitions, — still unsatisfied, never to be satis- 
fied, — know them internally —a kind of intellec- 
tual worm that never dies. They receive no pay ; 
their life-long associates are often strangers to 
their secret purpose; they fritter away their 
loftiest hopes, perforce, in ineffectual grumbling, 
and drift at last obscurely into literary nothing- 
ness. Their ranks, ever changing, are never 
thinned; the reinforcements always overfill the 
vacancies ; they perpetually furnish the world’s 
conglomerate grist for the eternal editorial 
grind, and in these ways mysteriously fulfil one 
of those preordained purposes of existence that 
tend to transform the face of creation into an 
omnipotent “Wuy?” to an inquiring mind. 

Is there any real relief for this class, between 
the two extremes of success and utter failure ? 


HOW 


From my earliest childhood it was always 
my ambition to be “a writer,” and I began 
when I was still quite young to fit myself for 
the work. There were few to advise and many 
to oppose, however, and so my trials and tribu- 
lations were not few. As there was then no 
“ Literary Bureau” to which to write for advice, 
I bethought me, one day, to write to several of 
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Unless one derives a pleasure from literary 
work in and for itself alone, and aside from any 
outside consideration having for its basis the 
love of fame or of gold, I fear the case is hope- 
less for the large majority. Faith, without any 
outward recognition, soon grows too heavy for 
its inward support. Where, however, one re- 
ceives some such extraneous modest guarantee, 
I believe a regular habit of industry to be, in 
the long run, the only sure relief. As Eugene 
Field once said, “ eight hours’ work a day and a 
good stub pen ” will do more to relieve a writer 
from the pressure of oblivion than all the “ trade 
manuals,” “treatises,” ‘“ writers’ conventions,” 
and the like, ever did do or ever will. Without 
this patient, persistent, dogged capacity for 
daily intellectual toil, real relief is largely hope- 
less; and it depends upon the “ not-paid” 
writer himself, not upon the “ paid ” editor, who, 
as he himself has no chance of telling you, has 
enough to do to keep his own devoted head 
above the tidal wave of manuscripts ever threat- 
ening him with literary asphyxiation by every 
incoming mail. 

In brief, if an author wants relief, he must 
possess the elements of success within himself, 
or he is not likely to obtain much of an open 
sesame elsewhere. He must work out his own 
salvation, for our friend the editor, however: 
anxiously groping for pearls, cannot see all who, 
perforce, inhabit the dark of the unknown. 

William Perry Brown 
Gienvitie, W. Va. 


TO SUCCEED. 


the then leading authors for their counsel. 
From a pile of yellow letters I cull a few of the 
answers | received. Perhaps they will help 
some one else. 

Dr. J. G. Holland wrote: “ Public life blunts 
both men and women, — woman most, because 
her edge is finer. If you must lead a public 
life, be careful that a greed for popular ap- 
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plause has small place among the motives of 
your actions.” 

The editor of a daily paper, who has a repu- 
tation for wit rather than liberality, wrote: 
“You can’t succeed. Women never do amount 
to anything in business. You had better get 
married.” 

The author of ‘“ The Hoosier Schoolmaster ” 
wrote a long, kind letter, in which he said: 
“Five things are necessary to success,—(I ) 
natural gift; (2) maturity; (3) practice; (4) 
careful, loving, and long-continued culture from 
the study of literature and life; and (5) a lucky 
hit.” 

Several prominent authors, in answer to my 
questions, advised me to begin with children’s 
stories, but Mark Twain simply wrote: “ Don’t 


be afraid, — but fight right along and hope right 
along.” 

This proved to be the best advice of all for 
me. After receiving it I worked a motto, 
“Hope On,” and hung it over my desk; then 
I settled myself down to steady, cheerful 
labor. 

To the young writer who asks “how to suc- 
ceed” I would give four suggestions : — 

1. Be sure you have a natural gift for your 
work before you adopt it as your life work. 

2. Believe in your gift. Without faith in 
your Own powers you can accomplish nothing 

3. Take all criticism good-naturedly. 

4. KEEP AT IT. 

Eva C. 


Griffith 





THAT DESIRED 


In THE WRITER for September, 1889, was 


this query and editorial comment: — 

What has become of that impersonal pronoun which was to 
be evolved before now for the economy of writers’ brain-power ? 
If none other appears, I suggest ‘‘ons,” from “‘one,”’ which 
is so elegant, but sometimes so unmanageable Cc. R. B 


{It is improbable that a scientific impersonal pronoun will 
ever be generally adopted by speakers and writers of English. 
People will readily agree that such a word would be a useful 
addition to the language, but they will not agree upon a word, 


and without common consent no word can ever come into 


general use. — w. H. H.]) 

To this query I would reply by stating that 
since the appearance of my article in the Critic, 
several years ago, concerning my impersonal 
pronoun “thon,” it has gained the consent of 
many eminent philologists, some of whom I 
now cite. 

Professor March, of La Fayette University, 
says: “I donot know that any other vocable 
would have so good a chance for this pro- 
nominal vacancy as has that of Mr. Converse.” 
President Gates, of Rutgers College, says: 
“ The suggestion of Mr. Converse’s ‘thon’ for 
the long vacant post of third personal demon- 
strative and separative I noticed with interest. 


IMPERSONAL PRONOUN. 


Since the first article appeared in the Criti 


we have amused and interested ourselves by 


often using it in the family in conversation. 
Beyond controversy, it is a great convenience. 
I wish ‘thon’ success.” Professor Norton, of 


Harvard, says: “Such a pronoun would un- 


doubtedly be a convenience, did it exist. The 
difficulty lies in its being yours.” Mr. John 
Kennedy, author of “ What Words Say,” says : 
‘Other attempts have been made to supply the 
missing pronoun, but the words offered have 
been more or less arbitrary and gratuitous. 
Mr. Converse seems to have worked in the 
spirit of investigation, and, consequently, his 
pronoun has more the appearance of a dis- 
covery than an invention.” Professor Mon- 
tague, of the Amherst School of Languages, 
says: ‘“ Mr. Converse’s ‘thon’ seems to me a 
very happy suggestion. I hope that it may be 
received favorably, and in due time adopted.” 
The Critic recently said editorially: “The 
proposed new common-gender pronoun ‘thon’ 
has been welcomed in various quarters as a 
friend in need.” The Literary World, of 
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London, notes that 
invented a 
pounded of ‘that’ and ‘one,’ and declined thus: 
Nominative, ‘thon’; possessive, ‘ thons’ 


“an American lawyer has 
long-needed new pronoun, com- 
; objec- 
tive, ‘thon.’ Of its utility no doubt can be 
entertained.” 

I have noticed in the Lewzston ( Me.) Fournal, 
and in many other newspapers throughout the 
country, statements that “the teachers in the 
public schools are inculcating the use of the 
Did THE WRITER’S 


quote im extenso 


sronoun ‘thon.’ limits 
I 


permit, I would from the 
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hundreds of personal letters and journals of 
education, etc., commending the public adop. 
tion of “thon ” which have been received by me 
in evidence of the growing common consent 
which “ thon” is securing for itself. 

Every writer has “thons” verbal likes and 
dislikes, yet, for the sake of convenience, | 
trust “thon” dislikes verbal 
innovations will give my little word a little trial 
and note for me the result. 


C. Crozat Converse. 


that even who 


Erte, Pent 





WHAT 


WRITER 
to keep 
No one has written anything about 


Many contributors to TH: have 


given us valuable hints about how 
clippings. 
what clippings to keep. 

Constant reference to my scrap-books once 
convinced me that not a little of their contents 
was the most useless property I possessed. 
Desiring to know how this state of things came 
about, I began to investigate my methods. This 
brought to light the fact that I too frequently 
admitted to my scrap-books clippings that | 
had not read exhaustively. It then dawned 
upon me, for the first time in my career, that 
unmethodical scrap-book keeping is a disease 
as certain to befall us as measles, fevers, and 
desire for fame. 

I now take clippings on trial. Having cut 
from my paper everything | desire to read, | 
fold the clippings to the length of five inches 
and as wide as one printed column. Shorter 
ones need no folding. These clippings | put in 
a case made from the flexible covers of an old 
note-book; put a rubber band around it, and 
slip it into my pocket. Whenever I find an 
odd moment or two, I read one or more of these 
scraps. Those that are valuable throughout I 
put in my scrap-book. Those containing only 
a few lines of valuable matter I mark in their 
interesting portions with a colored pencil. Two 
readings of such clippings generally make me 


CLIPPINGS 


TO KEEP. 


so familiar that I can 


When this is not the case, | 


with their contents 
destroy them. 
preserve the heading and the marked passages 
alone, trusting my memory for the rest. 

A little experience makes me recognize every 
clipping as belonging to one of the three follow- 
ing classes : — 

(a) Those 
valuable. 


that are interesting, but not 

(46) Those that possess temporary value. 

(c) Those that possess considerable, perhaps 
lasting, value. 

Those of Class A I never admit to my scrap- 
book. If one of Class B steals in, I tolerate its 
presence until it has outlived its 
of Class C alone 


useful- 
ness. Those should be 
retained. 

Scrap-books, like valuable magazines, should 
be read frequently. If a clipping is worth 
What 
reading once is worth reading again. Become 
familiar with your scrap-books, and you can 
dispense with an index. 

When phonographs are cheap, I am going to 
buy one. Among other things, it will repeat to 
me the following precepts whenever I make a 
clipping or consult a scrap-book : — 

I. Do not waste time in useless reading. 

Il. Do not put in a scrap-book what is not 
worth much. 


anything, it is worth much. is worth 
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111. A-scrap-book that is not tidy in appear- 
ance should be made so or thrown into the fire. 

IV. Read a clipping twice before accepting 
it, if one perusal leaves you in doubt as to its 
value. 

V. A multitude of scraps with which you 
are unfamiliar is useless property. 





VI. 
sible. 

VII. A scrap-book is a fine reflector. 

VIII. When you make a clipping think of 
your waste-basket. 


Preserve as few clippings as_ pos- 


Thomas Tapper, Fr. 


CANTON, Mass. 


A RAILWAY UP PARNASSUS. 


An extraordinary opportunity for poets who 
want to win fame, evenif it costs them a fortune, 
is kindly offered by the American Publishers’ 
Association, of Chicago. A circular, that has 
only just come to the notice of THE WRITER, 
although it has apparently been scattered broad- 
cast among the poets of the country, gives 
details which others besides poets must find 
full of interest. This circular, which is printed, 
regardful of expense, on news paper, in imita- 
tion of typewriter print, has a line at the top 
that says : — 

Ir You are not a writer of poetry, kindly hand or mail this* 


letter to any one whom you think it will interest 
The body of the circular reads as follows : — 


In our extensive intercourse with authors, numerous local 
ets have from time to time desired us to publish a complete 
Biographical Dictionary of Local and National Poets of America, 
both great and small, containing a short sketch and one or more 
choice selections from each poet. The expense of such a work 
— some $5000 or more — has been an obstacle to overcome, but 
ince a Co-Operative Society of Local Poets has guaranteed to 
us that there were 500 poets in America that would gladly sub- 
scribe for from one to ten copies each, which would cover the 
expenses of publication, we have decided to undertake the en- 
te rprise. 

We sincerely hope that all poets — and their friends — will 
aid us in this difficult undertaking, and forward to us at once all 
the information possible, and we guarantee them a magnificent 
Work that will be handed down to future generations asa 
family heirloom. The Work will be $5 per copy, but we place 
it at $3.75 to contributors Ordering now, so that they can dis- 

ose of a few copies at a profit if they so desire 

As your name has been handed in to us as a writer of poetry,we 
hope you will comply as per request blank given elsewhere, and 
give us your aid and subscriptiOn. 


Resp’y, American Publishers’ Association. 
The outlines of this magnificent plan must 
please at first sight any Local or National Poet 


of America (both great and small ) who wants 
fame, and has a fortune. To aid the poets to 
aid the publishers in their difficult undertaking, 
the “request blank” referred to is printed on 
It asks 


information about poets which biographers do 


the reverse side of the circular. for 


not usually require, but which everybody must 
desire to possess, and it is so complete and 
thorough in its searching investigations that it 
is well worth quoting here in full. It reads as 
follows : — 

REQUEST BLANK. 

If you have ever written any Poetry whatever ( whet 
appeared in print or not ) please fill out the following Blank and 
return at once to us. If you have never written any 
hand or mail ( anywhere in the U. S. ) this Request Blank to some 
one whom you know has written Poetry at one time or another 
Also send 
can think of, — even if you know only one, please send it along. 
Full Name; Date of 
Parents Occ 


us the name and address of every Local Poet that you 
lhe following information is desired : 
Where 
Present place of Residence; What School Attended ; 


sirth ; Born; Parents Names; ipation ; 
Married 
(give date); To whom Married; Color of hair ; Color of eyes; 
Height ; Weight; Your present Occupation ; When did you first 
commence to write; What publications (if any ) have your writ- 
ings appeared in ? 

Give a running account of most prominent events in you 
forward a portra t of yourself, and send scrap bool 
poetry if you have one, or copy off two or three of 
poems, all of which will be sacredly cared for and returned t 
you again, 

(It is not necessary to send portraits if you have 


many will appear without them. 

It will be seen that nothing has been omitted. 
On the contrary, some things have been thought 
of that most request-blankers would have for- 
gotten. Will anybody deny, however, that it 
would add to the delight of the reader of “ My 
Star” to know that Browning has green eyes, 
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or to our pleasure in reading that sweet poem, 
“You Kissed Me,” to know that Miss Josephine 
Hunt weighed 127%. pounds? It must be re- 
assuring to poets, moreover, to know that “all 
of which will be sacredly cared for and returned 
to you again,” and comforting likewise to be told 
that “it is not necessary to send portraits if 
you have none.” Indeed, the more one reads 
of the circular and its accompaniments, the more 
intense grows the belief that the publishers are 
very thoughtful men. 
Accompanying the “request blank” is an 
other blank, which 
deem of considerable importance, and which 


the publishers evidently 


enables the fortunate recipient to subscribe “ for 
-.+.. copies” of the “ Dictionary” 
fully unpoetic title, by the 

choice work as this will be 


a pain- 
way, for such a 
‘at $3.75 per copy, 
to be paid for when delivered. Ready for 
The 


publishers send a thrill of terror to the heart of 


delivery November to, 1889, or later.” 


aspiring poets, and give evidence of the strict 


criticism which contributions — accompanied 


by a contract — will receive, by saying: “If 
for any reason your contributions can not be 
accepted, you will not be expected to abide by 


this contract.” It is evidently going to be hard 


to get in. 


A proof of the title-page of the forthcoming 


volume is included with the circular. Un- 


fortunately, space cannot be spared to reproduce 
this in all its elegance of typography, with its 


double English rustic type for the main titl 


line, but for the convenience of librarians, who 
will doubtless hasten to add this work to thei 


1 the 
, th 


collections as soon as it 


page S 


with: 


+ 


c 
let 


omple 
National Poets of : 

i Names of Poet 
Edited and com 
gshaw, author 

Men and Women of tl 
**Mulierology,”” Er 
Grow.”’ Profusely | I 
American Publishers’ A 


Anyone can see that this is a great work. 
The publication of this stupendous “ Diction 
whole of the 


ary,’ however, is not the good 


deed the American Publishers’ Association has 


planned. Some poets, it is well known, are 


modest, —too modest to let their neighbors 
know what their facile right hand is doing,— 
and for the benefit of such sensitive, shrinking 
bards, — who may have fortune, but do not seek 
fame, — a work called “ Poetical Gleanings” is 
to be prepared. The circular says: — 

The design of this work ( which is published. solely at the : 
quest of NOM DE PLUME poets) is to include selections fro: 
living poets who: 1, Through modesty, etc., request us not t 
publish their biography ; 2, Poets who do not wish their tr 
name to appear; 3, Poems that are hardly up to the Standar 


necessary to secure recognition in ‘‘Poets of America;”’ 4 


Poems that are too long to appear in ‘‘ Poets of America;” 5 
Prize Poems; 6, Miscellaneous Poems of Merit which cannot 
be inserted in ‘‘ Poets of America’”’ for lack of space 
The price of this work will be $2.75 per copy, and contrib 
tors are requested to forward matter for insertion as early a 
1) 
possilbdie 


I Contributors need only sign initials or Nom DE PLUME 


for publication, (unless full name is desired to appear), but 
I PI ’ 


must give their full name and address for the Editor’s use only 


Readers of THE WRITER will agree that all 
this is a good deal to receive in an ordinary 
brown paper envelope, with three stickfuls of 
Only the 


generosity of the government in fixing low pos- 


printing and a one-cent stamp on it. 


tal rates, the perfection of the art of printing, and 
the existence of an implicit faith in human na- 
ture, — particularly the human nature of poets, 
— would make such an acquisition possible. 
That the Local and National Poets of America, 
both great and small, will fail to take advantage 
of such an opportunity is altogether incredible. 
series of 


Already a volumes rivalling the 


‘Encyclopedia Britannica ” must be approach- 
ing completion in the offices of the publishers. 
That so great a Work, so stupendous a scheme, 
should have received no mention in the leading 
literary periodicals until 


Mr. Stedman and Mr. Stoddard, of 


now is extremely 
significant. 
course, sent their contributions — and contracts 
— to the American Publishers’ Association long 
ago, and the “ Dictionary” would not be a 
contribution —and a 
Fields 


These writers must have known all about the en 


‘“‘ Dictionary” without a 


contract — from Miss Thomas and Mrs 
terprise for months, and what is known to them 
the editors of the literary journals should surely 
The forth 


coming “ Dictionary” can be accounted for only 


know. failure to announce the 


on one hypothesis—that of jealousy. Dr 
Holmes, and Mr. Whittier, and the literary edi 


tors have simply entered into a conspiracy to 
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keep this thing as close as possible, in order 
that all its benefits might be reaped by the mem- 
bers of the literary clique of which we have 
heard so much. Such selfishness cannot be too 
heartily condemned. 

THE WRITER is pleased, in the interest of 
its readers, to explain, quite free of charge, 
just what the American Publishers’ Association 
intends todo. It is a pity that earlier knowl- 
edge of the circular was not gained. Although 
it is definitely announced, however, that 


(4 All copy must be in by Nov. roat latest, 


the publishers have shown themselves so liberal 





It is not every ambitious writer that scores 
success with his first article. I knew one such, 
though his name has now slipped my memory. 
At that time he was county treasurer. For 
weeks after his article appeared in print he was 
visited by different neighbors and fellow-citizens 
of that county, who showed their appreciation 
of his article by leaving with him sums of 
money varying from one dollar to several 
hundred dollars in amount. His theme might 
have been called “ Discourager of Hesitancy,” 
although it was not, for that is what the article 
did, —discouraged the hesitancy of many citizens. 
The only objection to the article as a literary 
production was that the story had too many 
There fewer than fifteen 


heroes. were no 


hundred characters, and each character was a 
hero in the story. The title of the story was 
“D.’ Lynn Q’Uent Tacqueslist.” The title 
looks Frenchy in print, but the story was en- 
tirely American, and the scene was laid in the 
author’s own county. 

What makes me remember the story so well, 
though I have forgotten the name of the author, 
is that I was one of the characters mentioned. 
What was said about me ran something like 
this: 

B. Holding 


“3s lot 30 letters Ad. C 








and so thoughtful in other respects that they 
will doubtless waive their own personal feelings, 
and delay for a week or so the publication of 
the work, if any of the WRITER readers have a 
contribution — and a contract —tosend. Their 
chief object plainly is to benefit and help the 
aspiring poets of America, Local and National, 
both great and small, no matter at what personal 
or pecuniary sacrifice. Is it conceivable, then, 
that they would not wait a week, to keep some 
throbbing rhymester, who never got a circular, 
from eternal disappointment ? 


William H. Hills. 


Bost IN, Mass 
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I bought one of the papers, and took it home 
to show the paragraph to my wife. 

I was informed by the author, when I went 
up a few days afterward with my father-in-law 
to congratulate him on his success, that the story 
had netted him something like $7,780, including 
the $31.25 which we left with him for mention- 
ing my name, and so graphically describing my 
residence. 

The story was published at the author's ex- 
Several publishers offered to print the 
but the 
and 


pense. 


narrative for what there was in it, 
author chose to pay for the work outright, 
declined the offers of the publishers. The end 
justified his choice. 

I have mentioned this little incident as an 
off-set to the theory that no writer need expect 
great fame or great pay at the beginning of his 
career. This 


truth. To be successful a writer one must weave 


incident also illustrates another 


into his story incidents and characters about 
which his readers are thinking or in which they 
All the 
scribed in this story were such as possessed 
real interest for every reader. the 
same story is published annually, and never 


are personally interested. scenes de- 


Indeed, 


fails to excite comment and create interest. 
€. B. Holding. 


Detroit, Mich 
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NOVEMBER, 1880. No. Il. 

Short practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for THE 
WRITER and THE AUTHOR. 


The publisher of THE WRITER will send to 
any address any of the books reviewed in the 
magazine, or any other book that may be desired, 
on receipt of the publisher’s advertised price. 


Subscribers who do not receive THE WRITER 
regularly should send a postal-card complaint 
to the publisher. Mistakes will happen in the 
best-regulated mailing-lists, but if attention is 
called to them in THE WRITER office, they will 
be promptly rectified. 


The 
THE 


bound volumes of THE AUTHOR and 
WRITER make an invaluable addition to 


any writer’s library. 


The figures on the printed address label of 
your magazine show exactly when your sub- 
scription expires. They furnish either a receipt 
for a remittance, or a reminder that one is due. 


Those who send “queries” to THE WRITER 
are again urged to have patience. It is not 
pdssible to answer “in the next number of the 
magazine ” 


all the questions that are asked, 


but all will be attended to in time. 


would like,” for “1 


one of the 


The use of “] 
like,” is 
made by writers. Putting the adverb between 


=e 


should 
most common blunders 


and the infinitive. — as in “to occasion- 


ally say,” for “ occasionally to say,” or “to say 
sé AS 
is wrongly used by very 


does n't,” is an unpardonable 


occasionally,’ —is another common fault 


though” for “as if’ 


many good writers. don’t,” for “he 


sin that is com- 


mitted every day. Writers who avoid all these 


faults have taken a long step toward perfection. 


The extension of the subscription list of 


] 
subscribers 


magazine always benefits its 
well as the publisher, because it enables him to 
As a further induce- 
ment to subscribers for THE WRITER to aid in 


make a better magazine. 


extending its circulation, the publisher offers a 
commission of twenty cents to any old su 
will send the name of a new sub- 


scriber who 


scriber with the renewal of his own subscrip- 


tion. In other words, a new subscription and a 
renewal of an old subscription will be given for 
$1.80. Any one who sends the names of five 
new subscribers, with five dollars, will get the 


renewal of his own subscription free. 


A large part of the income of any periodical 
Without 
this income the quality of the periodical would 
necessarily be lowered, and _ its 


is derived from its advertisements. 
publication 
Adver- 
tisers, of course, use only such mediums as 
they find profitable. 
for the interest of every reader of any peri 


might have to be stopped altogether. 
For these reasons, it is 


ical, who values it and wants it to be continued 
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at its best, to read its advertising pages, and if 
he answers an advertisement, to mention the 
periodical in his letter to the advertiser. By 
thus helping the publisher to get and keep 
advertisements, the subscriber really helps him- 
self, because a prosperous periodical is always 
able to give more to its readers than one that 


; 


aoes not pay. 
The issue of THE AuTHOR for October 15 
“Mrs. Mary E. 


Glover: “ With the Author’s Compliments,” by 
Andrew Lang; 


ontains: Bryan,” by S. E. 
“Constance Fenimore Wool- 
son.” by Arthur Stedman; “ Fiction in the Pul 
pit.” by Agnes Repplier; “An Afternoon with 
Zola,” by Ange Galdemar; “ Editorial”; “ Quer- 
ries’: “ Personal Gossip about Writers”; and 
Literary News and Notes.” The writers 
ibout whom personal gossip is given are Mary 
Mapes Dodge, Marietta Holley, Georges Ohnet, 
Clinton Scollard, Edmund Clarence Stedman, 
Frank R. Stockton, and Maurice Thompson. 


aa 


THE AUTHOR FOR 1890. 
Many improvements will be made next year 
THE AUTHOR, THE WRITER’S companion 

nagazine. Special features will be added, and 

» perfection of arrangements now being made 
make the magazine much more interesting 

1 valuable than it is now. THE AUTHOR is 


o longer an experiment. 


The first year’s trial 
is shown that the magazine is needed, and 
receive support. It is already an estab- 
hed success, and the efforts of the publisher 
will be directed henceforth to strengthening it 
and improving it with every issue. 
The first volume of THE AUTHOR will end 
The rule is that 
all subscriptions shall begin with the number 


with the December number. 


for January, but, as an inducement to new 
subscribers, the publisher offers to receive now 
subscriptions for 1890 at one dollar each, and to 
send to new subscribers the last three numbers 
for 1889 free of charge, as they are issued. 
Those who subscribe now, therefore, will 
receive fifteen numbers of THE AUTHOR for 
one dollar. Many will prefer, however, to begin 
with the first issue of the magazine, — that for 
January, 1889, — and as long as full sets of back 


numbers can be supplied, THE AUTHOR will 
be sent for $1.80 to new subscribers, beginning 
with the first number, to the end of 1890. 
The first bound volume of THE AUTHOR will 
Until then, orders 
will be received for the bound volume 


be ready about January I. 
price, 
$1.50) and a subscription for 1890 for $2.25: 
and those who send their orders now will 
receive in addition, free of charge, the last three 
numbers of the magazine for 1889. Those 
who are not already subscribers for THI 
AUTHOR will benefit themselves by taking early 
advantage of this opportunity. 
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NEWSPAPER WOMEN. 


The Woman’s National Press Associatior 
is the oldest organization of its kind in the 
world, having been founded in Washington, 
D. C., July to, 1882. Its first president was Mrs. 
Emily Edson Briggs (“ Olivia”); its first vice- 
president, Rose P. Breandle (“ Pips”); its first 
secretary, Mrs. Martha D. Lincoln 
Beech”); and its first treasurer, Mrs. Nettie 
Sanford. 


‘ Bessie 


The association was chartered January 3, 
1888, under its present name, with the fol 
lowing charter officers: President, Mrs. M. D. 
Lincoln; first vice-president, Mrs. Belva A 
Lockwood; second vice-president, Mrs. M. E. 
Mohl ; 
treasurer, Mrs. H. B. Sperry; auditor, Mrs. M. 
R. Moore; elective members, executive com- 
mittee, Mrs. E. T. Charles, Dr. C. 
Mrs. E. J. Smith. 

Through the efforts of the W. N. P. A., seats 


McPherson; secretary, Mrs. A. H. 


B. Winslow. 


in both houses of Congress have been set apart 
for the use of woman journalists. The associa- 
tion has permanent and pleasant headquarters 
at Willard’s Hotel. 

The constitution declares that the object of 
the association shall be to advance and encour- 
age women in literary work, and to secure the 
benefits arising from organized effort. Any 
woman who has published original matter in 
book form, or in any reputable journal, is 
entitled to membership. Any woman’s press 
association may become auxiliary to this asso- 
ciation by subscribing to its constitution and 
paying ten per cent. per capita annually into its 
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treasury. The by-laws provide that the regular 
meetings of the association shall be held fort- 
nightly, on Fridays. Annual 
dollar. The officers of the association for 1889 
are: President, Mrs. Martha D. Lincoln; vice- 
presidents, Mrs. Mary S. Lockwood, District of 
Columbia, Mrs. Lucy A. 
Mrs. Nettie Sanford Chapin, 
Abigail Scott Duniway, Oregon, 
Tannatt Woods, Massachusetts, Mrs. Ella M. 
S. Marble, Minnesota, Mrs. Laura E. 
Texas, Mrs. Mary Frost Ormsby, New York, 
Mrs. Linda W. Slaughter, Dakota; corresponding 
secretary, Mrs. Aurelia H. Mohl; recording 
secretary, Mrs. Margaret McL. King; treasurer, 
Mrs. Hannah B. Sperry; auditor, Mrs. Mary R. 
Moore; elective members, executive committee, 
Mrs. L. A. Leggett, Mrs. E. L. Sherwood, Mrs. 
B. A. Lockwood. 


dues are one 


Leggett, Michigan, 
lowa, Mrs. 
Mrs. Kate 


Foute, 


—_ ———— 


EDITORIAL ENCOURAGEMENT. 


As a contributor to various periodicals, I have 
always experienced a feeling of encouragement 
when a line or two, even though it was dictated 
to a stenographer, accompanied a rejected manu- 
script. As an editor, I remember that feeling, 
and though it takes an occasional hour from 
needed rest, I make it a not unpleasant duty to 
examine every manuscript sent to me, and to 
give at least one reason for its rejection, with a 
suggestion, if possible, as to a probable market. 
If a publication is sufficiently successful to need 
a special clerk for this work, it should not be- 
grudge his salary, for the writers of the manu- 
scripts the editor is rejecting now may become 
the sought-for contributors to succeeding vol- 
umes. 

The printed slip is depressing, and on account 
of it many a clever writer to-day is footing up 
columns of figures instead of filling the space 
now given to the hack work which floods modern 
journalism. Those who enclose the printed 
slip are not infallible judges of merit by any 
means, and they are frequently miserable judges 
of what the public is willing to pay for and be 
satisfied. All the printed slips state that they 
do not imply lack of merit, yet they certainly 
convey that discouraging impression. 

Therefore, I say to writers who are clothed 


with authority, Don’t allow a well-worded manu- 
script to go back with a printed slip if it de- 
serves a word of praise or a suggestion which 
you can offer to stimulate, rather than stunt, the 
growth of a literary bud of promise. 


Fames Clarence Harvey. 
New York, N. Y 
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oO THAT” FOR “iF.” 


You say that it is not correct to use “so 
that” in the sense of “if,” and I think you are 
right. It is well enough to bear in mind, how- 
ever, that “so that” was thus used by Shake- 
speare and other early English writers. Here 
are some examples from Shakespeare : — 


black brows, they say, 
Become some women best, so that there be not 
Too much hair there, but in a semicircle, 
Or a half-moon made with a pen.” 

— The Winter’s Tale, I1., i., 8-11 
‘“* Poor queen! so that thy state might be no worse, 

I would my skill were subject to thy curse.”’ 

—Richard /1., II1., iv., 


** So that you had her wrinkles and her money, I would she 
—All’s Well That Ends Weil, U1., iv., 20, 21. 


102, 103 


did as you say.”’ 


'* Myself I’ll forfeit, so that other mine 
Thou wilt restore, to be my comfort still.” 


. — Sonnets, CXxxiv., 3, 4 


Here is an example from Chaucer’s “ Canter- 
bury Tales,” lines 7,828-32 : — 
“* My lord, quod he, be ye not evil apaid. 
I coude telle for a goune-cloth 
To you, Sire Frere, so that ye be not wroth, 
How that this fart should even ydeled be 
Amonge your covent if it liked thee.” 


C. W. Lewis. 


Boston, Mass. 
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IN REFERENCE TO THE “ESS.” 


A language may be richer by the use of 
terminations which indicate the sex of the 
employed. Yet rich things are often not 
agreeable. Pastry, preserves, and some million- 
aires are perpetual proof of this. 

The adoption of a termination that would 
make such words as typewriteress, preacheress, 
teacheress, and the like, would make riches a 
burden, — especially when they come to the 
plurals. How will the ear that is fastidious 
become reconciled to the sibilants in type- 
writeresses, preacheresses, teacheresses, and 
deaconesses, to say nothing of the clumsiness 
of “ contributresses.” 
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We might be able to overcome the tendency 
to associate a poetess with the stilted style and 
sickly sentimentalism of a sort of poetry we 
have all groaned over. But the “esses” on 
the end of a long word would forever hiss at*a 
mistaken yearning for wealth of language. 


Mrs. George Archibald. 
Evmira, N.Y 


QUERIES. 


(Questions reiating to literary work or literary topics may be 
asked and answered in this department. Both questions and 
answers must be brief, and of general interest 


general topics should be directed elsewhere. } 


Questions on 


(1.) Are the combinations “anyone” and 


“everyone ” well authorized ? 

(2.) Does literary courtesy require that 
credit should be given for current bits of fun, 
as for quoted articles? I notice a tendency, to 
say the least, in that direction. A. M. G. 


[(1.) The best authorities make two words 
of “ any one ” and “ every one.” 

(2.) “ Always credit when you quote ” is the 
rule, and it applies equally well to a two-line 
joke and a three-column article. Anything that 
is worth quoting is worth giving credit for. — 
W. H. H. } 

A friend maintains that the word “some,” 
used in the following manner, is bad English: 
“He is some better”; “Grapes are some 
cheaper”; “Toronto is some farther.” Is he 
He says the word ought to be “some- 


right? 
what.” “Some” is often used in newspapers 


as above, and if it be correct, will you kindly 
give authorities. Jo Ae Ce 

[ ‘* Somewhat” should be used instead of 
“some ” in all the sentences quoted. 
of “some,” though 
wrong. — W. H. H. ] 


The use 


common, is decidedly 


Will you kindly inform me what rule is laid 
down for preference in the use of the relative 
pronouns? I have compared several authors, 
and find they differ considerably in the use of 
them, especially of “which” and “that.” Is 
there any special rule laid down by authorities 
to instruct one when these words should be 
used, or is this merely a matter of taste or 
sound ? F. A. H. 


[ Luce, in his “ Writing for the Press,” says: 
“The best writers generally use ‘that’ as a 
restrictive relative, ‘who’ and “‘which’ as 


coordinating relatives. This distinction can be 
understood by careful study 


sentences : — 


of the following 


The house ‘haz he built still stands 
This house, which (and it ) is mine, still stands 


The tallest man ¢Aaé I ever saw was Jones 
The tallest man there was Jones, whom ( and hin ] 


All men ¢Aaz are honest speak the truth. 

Some men, whe (and they) are honest, speak the truth 
‘Which ’ used for ‘that’ to 
repetition, and you must often be governed by 
the ear in the choice between these words.” — 


4 


W. H.H. | 


may be ivoid 


In the essay on “ Two Latter-Day Lyrists ” in 
Brander Matthews’ “Pen and Ink,” the author 
refers constantly to the poets Austin Dobson 
and Frederick Locker as “ Mr. Dobson” and 
“Mr. Locker.” The repetition of “ Mr.” becomes 
almost irritating, and I have not noticed its use 
by other writers of good standing when fre- 
quent repetition of the name becomes necessary. 
Is this a point of literary etiquette among our 
present writers? It seems to me no mark of 
disrespect to say “Robert Browning” or 
“James Russell Lowell,” instead of “Mr. 
Browning” or “Mr. Lowell.” To my mind, 
the constantly-enforced title detracts from the 
dignity of the name rather than adds to it. 

G. H. D. 

[ “G. H. D.’s” point is well taken. 
fix “Mr.” to a well-known name 
instead of giving it dignity. The subject was 
discussed in the first number of THE WRITER, — 
that for April, 1887,—%in an article on “The 
Use of Titles in Print,” to which “G. H. D.’’ 
is referred. — W. H. H. | 


To pre- 


belittles it, 


Why do not you—and other publishers of 
magazines as well— print, in addition to the 
mere name of the writer of an article, his place 
of residence? It adds to the interest of the ar- 
ticle to know not merely that Smith wrote it, 
but where Smith lives, and what his business or 
position is. F. ¥. 

[ Readers of this month’s WRITER will see 
that this suggestion — which has been made by 
others besides “ F. Y.” — has been adopted by 
the editor. In THE AUTHOR from the begin- 
ning the address of the writers of original arti- 
cles has been given with the signature. Here- 
after the same plan will be followed in THE 
WRITER. The Mew York Independent is the 
only other prominent periodical that prints the 
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signature and address of its contributors 


together. — W. H. H. 


In connection with your reply to ‘ 
the October number of THE WRITER, 
ask, Does a playwright usually | 
printed ) his play? 

[ As a rule, plays are not | 
play may be presented upon stage by any 


so that in order to kee their plays 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


Mr. Torrey has don 
the pre tration 
nstru tio! 

n what every 


and omit 


D 
a . 
1 for the 


typewriter! 


d, has long 


handsom« 


nger ’’ meth 
teacnes, 
method of oj 
ner who follows 
ises given 
a und accurate wi 
Mr. Torrey himself is won 
f the typewriter 
learner the ben 


Ther 


nowhe re else. 
the stronge 
lients and 

fac-simile forms alone 

i operator many 


sucevest 
a4 
wortn 


writer mes th 


L& ( ompan 
Stormonth’s * 
to need much favorable commen 
haps, the most useful of the Engli 
aries for general purposes, and its 
has made eight editions necessary 
book was first published in 


Each 
and the latest edition, especially, has beet 


revised so thoroughly that it is practically 


1 
popul rl 
since 


, 
October, 


1871. 
new edition has been carefully revised. 


work. The number of entries has bee: 
greatly increased, and the dictionary now is 
fully up with the times in all respects. Its 
advantages are clear typography, skilful ar 
rangement, admirable definitions, complet 
etymologies, clear indication of pronunciation 
and full appendices, giving lists of prefixes and 
suffixes, abbreviations, foreign phrases, an 
proper names. The volume is of handy size 
and once owned by a writer will be kept always 
upon his desk for daily reference and use. The 
the American edition is remarkably 
he pages are reproduced by photo 
from the E-nglis] 
edition, and mistakes are thus rendered impos 
sible. 


new 


price ot 
low. T 
graphic process expe nsive 
The book is in every way as useful anc 
eight-dollar Englis} liti 


valuable as the lish edition, o 
it is an exact 


indeed, 


which, 


tra N 
These two daintily-illustrated holiday publ 


Christmas bo 


) 
1 


annot fall to 
The designs for “ Christmas Lig 
American artists, and h 
in Germany with care, fidelity, and skil 
Jackdaw ot Rheims” will win new 
its new ¢ The illustrations 
and they are examples of th 
development of t lithographic art 
and poem together make a very at 


lume. 


cations ¢ 


buvers. 


are by ave been rep! 


duc ed 
* The 
popularity ir 


rous, 


D 
Lindsley’s Takigraphy a 
The Amanuensis,” whic! 
has been so successful that a fourth edition has 
been required. General tor study 
and practice are followed by fifty-four progres 
sively-graded lessons, each supplemented by 
reading writing exercise, so that the 
1 applies the rules as soon as he has 
learned them. The book is plainly and clearly 
written, and is the long experience i! 
teaching Takigraphy. The “ Key to the Aman 
” is a complete duplicate in commo 
type of the shorthand part of the 
and makes it easy to use the “ Amanuensis’ 
self-instruction. — 


, ' 
cieariy § 


directions 


and 


studen 


4 
+ 
i 


result of 


uensis 
text-bool 


Our W READEE By Mary L. Hall N 
60 cents Bostor Ginn & Company 1s 
Children from six to ten years old cannot 
learn geography better than from this book. I: 
describes the countries of the world as an i! 
them to 


telligent mother would describe 





( 


¢ 
if 
if 
} 


wild sea story, full of life and adventure, 
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hildren, and pictures and simple maps are used 
» impress the learner’s memory. The plan of 


book is admirable, and it seems to have 


been well executed throughout. 


Mr Alexander Globe Librar 
Chicag¢ Rand, McNally, & Ce 


nd, McNa 

been added 
‘Globe Library.” 
Mrs. Alexander’s 


Marooned is a 


two excellent books hav 
Rand, McNally, & Co.’s 
\ Crooked Path ” 


nost entertaining stories. 


is one of 


written 

man who understands the art of writing 

better than any other author since the 

f Marryatt. Novel readers will find 
] 


lumes tull of interest. 


ix O’Rell writes 
s own countrymen, |! vith the 


and. bi 


ues Bonhomme.” M 
Sami 
: 


} 
ich he has 


yitter sarcasm with wh 
of Americans and Englishmen, yet 
eye to the faults of his compatriots, 
adi s as well as to 
His style is, as it always is, 
. and alluring, and his book will ente: 
tain reader. Morgesons”’ and “ An 
Honest Hypoci additions to th 
shine Series, < 


eading. 


diness to blame at tim: 


hriagh+ 
Orignt, 


worth 1 


Phe three books by the author 
graphy will be found useful by students of the 
1 The text-book on business shorthand 


teaches the Intermediate Style of Takigraphy, 
e- 


system. 
which comes between the Simple and the R 
porting styles, and which the author believes is 
best adapted for those who seek employment as 
amanuenses or shorthand clerks. This style 
voids the brief forms used by reporters and 

e cumbrous forms used in the Simple Style, 

1 is both legible and capable of being written 
rapidly. The* exercise book, which will be 
complete in five parts, is intended to give to the 
earner of Takigraphy all the practice that he 
needs. Part I. contains exercises on simple 
words with one syllable, and the “ Key” that 


goes with it enables the learner to use it to the 
best advantage. 
ALpEN’s MANIFOLD CYCLOPADIA Vol. XV 


Galvanism. 634 pp. Cloth 65 cents; half Mor 
Vol. XIV Galvanized Iron—Gog and Ma 

th, 60 cents: half Morocco, 8s cents. New Y 
Alder 1889 


‘ Alden’s Manifold Cy lopzedia * can never 
be spoken of except with praise. It is an in 
valuable addition to any library, and its price is 
astonishingly low. The work will be complete 
in forty volumes. The books are of sucha 
handy size that any one who has it will refer to 
it twenty times where he would refer to another 
encyt lopa dia once, and it contains everything 
that anybody wants to know. 


; or, The Race for the I 


Leominster, Ma 


Mer 1AN or, Breaking tl 
ter, Mass Reed Toy ¢ 
Books and games go naturally togethe 


these two games especially are the 


as 
of a newspaper man and his wife, 
worthy of mention in the “ Book Re 
THe Writer. “The Game of Pol 
instructive as well as amusing, since 
American electoral systen 
advancing his candidate to mayor, 
congressman, senator, and president, 
must familiar with the 
system, and with the value of the elect 
cast by the several States. The game 
on a handsome folding-board with a pack of 
spec ially devised cards. The tl game, 
“Banker and Merchants,” i impler, but 
equally entertaining, and will 


he younger members of the h 


] 
on the 


be come 


is played 


RECEIVED 


BOOKS 


THORS AND PUBLISHERS 
Putnam’s Sons. 1883 
SOUVENIR ALBUM 
cisco Bancroft ¢ 


Half roar 


a P- BOOK 146 pp 


rpoli Chas. D. Raymer & Company 

Every-Day BIOGRAPHY By Amelia 
$1.5 Fowler & Wells Company. 1 

PENS AND Typss; or, Hints and Help 
Print, Read, Teach, or Lear 214 pp 
& Shepard. 1889. 

EnGutsH Lanps, LETTERS, AND KIN 
Mitchell. 327 pp. $1.50. New York 
Sons 15859 


} 


By Annie Thoma > 
Frank F. Lovell & ¢ 
Ruymes. By James Cl. 
Frank F. Lovell & C 
‘ Rita.” 302 pp. Paper, 
Lovell & Company. 1889 


CHat OTHER WoMAN 
30 cents. New York 

LINES ANI 
New York 

SHEBA. By 
Frank F 


w York 


PROTEOME 


2h a as eR AES 
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ROLAND Otiver. By Justin McCarthy. 192 pp. Paper, 
cents. New York: Frank F. Lovell & Company, 1889 
Comepy or A Country House 
Paper, 30 cents. New York 

1885 

Tue Tree or Know.epGe. By C. M 
Paper, 30 cents. New York: Frank I 
1885 

A Farr Maip oF MARBLEHEAD. By Kate Tannatt Woods. 
243 pp. Paper, 50 cents. New York John W. Lovel! 
Company. 1886 


By Julian Sturgis. 202 py 


p 
Frank F. Lovell & Company 


Robins 397 Ppp. 


Lovell & Company 


Our Sirver Cornace. By John A. Grier. 135 py 
25 cents. New York John W. Le 

A Woman oF To-Day 3y 
200 pp. Paper, 50 cents. New 
Company. 1889 

A Soctat Diptomat. By Flora Adams Darling, A. M. 186 
pp. Paper, 50 cents. New York: John W. Lovell Com- 
pany 1889 


Paper, 
vell Company 1889 
Margaret Crawford Jacksor 


York Johr Ww Lovell 


Hypnotism: Its History and Present Development By 
Fredrik Bjérnstrém, M. D. 126 py Paper, 30 cents. The 
Humboldt Library New York Humboldt Publishing 
Company. 1889 

Topics 1n GEOGRAPHY gy W. F. Nichols, A. M. 174 py 
Cloth, 55 cents. Boston: D.C. Heath & Company. 18% 

Tue TEACHER’s MAnuat or GeoGcraPrHy. By Jacques W 
Redway. 174 pp. Cloth, 55 cents. Bostor D. C. Heath 
& Company. 1889. 


Tue ANNUAL STATISTICS OF MANUFACTURES 
Horace G. Wadlin. 119 pp. Boston 
of Labor. 1880. 

READY FOR Business; or, Choosing an Occupation 
J. Manson. 108 pp. Cloth, 75 cents. New York 
& Wells Company. 1889 

Vitus Bgrinc: 
Lauridsen. 
I 


Compiled by 
Bureau of Statistics 


By Ge 
Fowler 


The Discoverer of Bering Strait 
222 pp. Chicago: S. C 


By Peter 
sriggs & Company 


A Proposep SOLUTION OF THE ASPIRATE PROBLEM. By Jerome 
Howard. 15 pp. Cincinnati: Phonographic Institute 

1889 
Bijou: THe Founpiinc or Nac’s Heap. By Albert P 
Southwick. 186 pp. Paper, 50 cents. New York: Ameri- 
can News Company. 1889. 
THe New Panpora. By 
New York: 


Harriet H 


} Robinsor 21 pp 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons 


1880. 


a + SE 


HELPFUL HINTS AND SUGGESTIONS. 


{ Under this heading it is intended to describe any handy little 
contrivances that may be of use in any way to literary workers 
Facts about home-made devices particularly are requested. Paid 
descriptions of patented articles will not be printed here on any 
terms; but this shall not hinder any one from letting others 
know gratuitously about any invention that is of more than 
ordinary value to literary workers. Readers of THe Writer 
are urged to tell for the benefit of other readers what little 
schemes thay may have devised or used to make their work 
easier or better. By a free exchange of personal experiences 
every one will be helped, and, no matter how simple a useful 
idea is, it is an advantage that every one should know about it. 
Generally, the simpler the device, the greater is its value. ] 


Tightening Rubber Pen Caps. —I have had 
much trouble, as I doubt not most writers who 
use fountain pens have had, with the caps be- 
coming loose, rendering it necessary to buy new 
ones or wedge them on with bits of paper. | 
finally hit on a remedy, which I send for the 
benefit of the scribbling fraternity. Take a 


piece of cotton string,—ordinary wrapping 
twine, — three or four yards long, and wind it 
around the cap, beginning close to the open end, 
and whipping it around half way to the closed 
end. Keep the cord drawn as tightly as possi- 
ble all the time. Return over the first layer, and 
continue until three or four layers of cord are 
tightly wound around the cap. wet the 
open end of the cap and the cord just enough 


to prevent its taking fire easily, and then hold 


Now 


the cap, open end downward, for a few seconds 
about three inches above a gas-jet turned down 
Care must be taken that the rubber 
After about ten or fifteen 
seconds’ treatment, remove the string, and it 


to a point. 
does not take fire. 


will be found that the cap has shrunk consider 
ably. The extreme end will need to be pared 
off with a sharp knife, and a little reaming out 
and adjusting may be necessary. I have by 
this means kept the caps to my pens fitting 
snugly at all times for years past. _H. E. K. 
ORANGE, N. Y 

The size of the cap to a fountain pen may 
easily be regulated by holding it for a moment 
near the flame of a gas-jet. It easily softens, 
and can be made larger or smaller by the 
pressure of the fingers. Care must be taken 
not to overheat it. A. M. G 


Cuicaco, Il. 


Turning Typewriter Ribbons. — If the rib- 
bon on your Hammond typewriter seems to be 
worn out, turn it so that the other face is pre- 
sented to the type-wheel. oe 


PHILADELPHIA, Penn 


To Prevent Typewriter Keys from Lock- 
ing.—To prevent the locking of capital and 
figure keys in my Crandall typewriter, I slip a 
bit of a rubber cork under the metal plate that 
releases them. To hold the paper steady when 
near the bottom of the page, slip a folded strip 
of paper, the width of the length of the carriage, 


under the guards. A. M. G. 
Cuicaco, Ill. 


Using Narrow Paper on Typewriters. — 
There is no trouble in writing gn narrow paper 
with the Hammond typewriter. If the “stop” 
does not move far enough to the left for five- 
inch paper, have a brass “finger” cut out of 
thin plate (about the thickness of tin), with a 
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slot to slip under the nut and on each side of 
the screw. The finger may be pointed to meet 
the carriage-end, and the nut screwed down on 
the plate. I use one of these continually, and 
find it “all right.” Je Le L 


PHILADELPHIA, Penn. 


To Address Envelopes Straight.— Some 
persons find it difficult to write the address on 
envelopes in straight lines. Many, in order to 
overcome this difficulty, make light lines with a 
lead pencil erase after the address is 
written. A much better and easier plan is to 
take a slip of good writing paper of the size to 
fit in the inside of the envelope, and on this slip, 
at the proper place and distance apart make 
heavy black lines. When you wish to address 
an envelope, slip this paper into the envelope 
and the lines will show through it sufficiently to 
enable you to get the lines straight, unless the 
envelope is exceedingly thick and of a dark 
color. W. H. R. 

CEDARBURG, Wis. 


and 


Postage Stamp Case —A very satisfactory 
pocket postage stamp case is a “cachou” box. 


It has the advantage over a pen box of having 
rounded corners, and will not wear the: pocket. 
None, however, excels a leathern pocket-book, 
kept stiff, with the back, inside of which is the 
pouch containing the stamps, invariably placed 
so that the leaves intervene between the heat 


of the body and the mucilaged stamps. If I 
happen across a piece of poetry or scrap of any 
description which I wish to commit to memory, 
I either copy it, or cut it out and pin it to the 
wall paper in front of my visionary organs 
while performing my ablutions. When it is 
committed, I remove it and stow it away with 


others in a pigeon hole. Cc. 
Toronto, Ont. 


Postal Scales. — Under the heading “ Helpful 
Hints,” in the May WRITER, I notice a sugges- 
tion, when one is in doubt whether his letter 
will require one stamp or two, to prepay with 
one stamp and enclose another. This is ex- 
cellent advice when one has no means of weigh- 
ing postal matter. But why not have a weigher? 
I have one that I bought for twenty-five cents, 
in Pittsburg, Penn., that weighs one-half, one. 


two, and four ounces. Fifty cents would buy 
one that would weigh one pound. It is a piece 
of flat brass metal, not thicker than stout writ- 
ing paper, four inches in length, and two in 
width, and can easily be carried in a note book. 
There is engraved upon it “ J. Hooker & Son, 
Makers, London.” It has saved me many dol- 
lars, and relieves me of all anxiety as to the 
weight of my mail matter; for when I wish to 
forward over four ounces, if it is not one peri- 
odical, or article, I separate the various pieces, 
and weigh accordingly, then estimate the whole ; 
but I should much prefer the larger weigher, 
notwithstanding. E. 
BARRE, Mass. 


E. G. 


—- 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


[ Readers who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed 
for copies containing the articles mentioned in the following list, 
will confer a favor if they will mention THz Writer when they 
write. } 


W.H. Venaste, A. M., LL. D. 
Queries for October. 

H. Riper HaGGarp. 
October. 

Wart Wuitman’s True VALUE. 
A merica for October 10. 

A Catt on “ Jostan ALLEN’s Wirs.”’ 
Epoch for October 11. 

Joun MILTON IN WESTMINSTER. 

THE COMMON-SENSE OF EMERSON. 
tian Register for October ro. 

Tue Dyinc Drama. William Archer. 
September. 

Vovapix. 

WITH 


Addison Peale Russel! 


Laurence Hutton. Qweries for 


Maurice Thompsot 


Estelle Mendell 


Bookmart for October 
Olive E. Dana. Chrts- 


New Review for 


P. G. Hubert, Jr. 
THE AUTHOR’S 
A merica for October 3. 
How To INCREASE SPEED IN SHORTHAND. Horace E. 
Deubler. Frank Harrison’s Shorthand Magazine for August. 
Tue Wire or Mottkre. Gerald Moriarty. Reprinted from 
Gentleman’s Magazine in The Theatre for October 5. 
ARTHUR HuGu CLouGH. William Higgs. New Englander 
and Yale Review for October. 
FRANK R. Stockton. With Portrait. 
October. 


Cosmopolitan for October. 


COMPLIMENTS. Andrew Lang 


Literary News for 


Tue Point oF HgstTAncy. 
for October 3. 

New York NewspaPeER REPORTERS. 
for October. 

An OLp Encutsu Essayist (Joseph Addison ). 
trait. “J. R.D.” Tvreasure-Trove for October. 

Tue Port or Spain ( José Zorilla ). 
for October. 

Tuxopore Dwicut Woo.sey. 
Atlantic Monthly for October. 

MAKING A NAMEIN LITERATURE. Edmund Gosse. Forum 
for October. 


Maurice Thompson. America 
Phonographic World 
With Por- 


Phrenological Journal 


Joseph Henry Thayer. 
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Epwarp Be_tamy’s VISION William T. Harr Tue Brrtupcace oF Bryant. M. R. C. Faith and 
rum for October Works ( Philadelphia ) for October 
Countess ANNIE DE MontTatG itl trait ( ENGitIsH Poets oF To-pay. Professor W. M. Baskervi 

rnd Home for September A. M., Ph.D. Chautauguan for November 
[ue Evoiution of JourRNALISM Ldwit t Witiram CuLten Bryant. R. H. Stoddard. Lippincott’s 
Drake’s Magazine for October Magazine for November 
Mrs. Emma D. E. N rHW rtrait HANDWRITING AND Writers. William S. Walsh. Lippis 
ott’s Magazine for November 
I Lirerature. J. K. Wetherill. Zip 


Tue Eprroriat Inet . rice t 1 see 
ott’s Magazine for November. 


wsman tor September 
Cur Seamy SIDE OF 


September 2 
HOLDING THE MIRROF ips A me? Wuat itt Costs to Issue Bic Newspapers M 
tember 19 Phillips. Lippincott’s Magazine for November 
[Tue SMAL! ANGE \ R 1 fron Must THe Review se ABOLISHED? Maurice Thomp 
ts’ Observer il r pt yer 28 A merica for October 17 
ARLISLE AS 1OOLMé t t [ue NATURE AND FUNCTION oF 
! ‘ William Dean Howells Harper’ s 


THE Novet 1n Mops 
Magazine 
Mave DIAcect ’. W. Higginson. Harper 
November 2 
AN LITERARY 
Magazine ( Baltimore ) for October 
Past AND PRESENT 


PORTRAITS Mark Twair 


AN BOOKSELLER 
saltimore ) for October 
LITERARY PoRTRA(CT 
November 
ember 
0 Name Magazine Novem 
His Four Great Dramas Alger 


Independent for October 
Professor Sch 


for Novem! 


rIVE PHILOLOGY 
)LLIN vit r t : tl Magazine (Chicago 
ILLIAM WILKIE LLIN h f v1 BecoME AN I 
mber 27 n for September 19 
[LLIAM WILi LLID / shers’ Weekly { DRAMATIC At RS printed from 
F rraph St. Louis Globe-Democrat for October 4 


Oy 


1TH Dr. Hotmes. George Newell Love 


ILKIE COLLIN Litera f r 
ILKI OLLIN rtrait [ y lustrated wgo Tribune for October 13 
;AbD’s Hitt For SAtg. Frederic Sanburn. CAz 


r Uctober 13 
Wuere HawTuorne Liver Mrs. M. L. Rayne Det» 
WicLkie COLLINS AT yM A 2 eps Free Press tor October 13 
sm for October 1 Cut GICAL NoOvELS a melee St. Louis G 
DICKENS AND Mr. Cx irold “der ¢ k mo ¢ for October 12 
mes for October 13 MI 3185 New York Herald for October 2¢ 
Wicktie Cotiins’ Perso ‘ d } pLeTon & Co. Historical Sketch. Mew York 
, for October 


rid tor September 
I , HARLES SCRIBNERS’ 


SONS 1 York Tribune for O 


PERSONAL REMINI 
w Vork Tribune for t ’ 
IARITIE TRAT timer “ENTURY Company. New York Tribune for Octob 
Monckton. Commonwealth ( Denver ) for ¢ t 2 
GorTHe’s House at WEIMA Oscar Bowri1 , wer’ Macmittan & Company. New York Tribune for October 2 
Vagazine for November 4 Typicat Bookworm. Samuel A. Allibone. S7. Zo 
é t fror Globe-Democrat for September 22 


A Laptes’ Literary Society tn Box 
in Its RELATION TO STENOGRAPHY J 


PusutisHers’ Percut 


Bombay Gazette in Womar ( ! SEX oseph Howard, 
Jr Boston Globe for October 13 
How I Became A JOURNALIST ut Women AND MEN in LITERATURE. Maurice Thomps 
Independent for October 3 
Andrew Lang Philadelph 


mpanion for October 24 
: t- Best Books For Boy 


An AFTERNOON WITH ZOLA 1 
rntic ( Boston ) for October 1< Times for October 6 
Henrik Issen. With Portrait 1 4 tor " Birt Nye at Home. George F. Dobson. Brooklyn Cit 
ber 15. zen, Louisville Courier-Journal, Cleveland Plain Dealer to 


Nym CRrInkKLeE”’ 


Welch Theatre for October 12 
z ev ie? Brooklyn Times for October 5 


October 


WHat WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENTS SEE Sache 


4. C. Wheeler With Portrait 


Tue New Journauism. T Cor z 
CuicaGco Sun. Anniversary Number. September 28 


r October 





WaLtTerR Besant. Mew York Mail and E xpress for Octo- 
r 19g. 

Tue SAN Francisco Curonicie. “C, O, Z.”’ Los Ange- 
s Tribune for October 14. 

Women oF Brains (Mrs. Frank Leslie, Mrs. Mary F. 
ymour, Mrs. Eliza P. Burnz). Mew York Press for Octo- 
r 20. 

WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENTS. Julius A. Truesdell. Port- 
rnd Oregonian for October 12. 
San Francisco EXAMINER. 


Anniversary Number. Octo- 


T 20. 


Park Row. Joseph Howard, Jr. MN. }. Press for October 


UNKNOWN CORRESPONDENTS oF Nove.ists. William 
Black. Albany Express, Pittsburg Dispatch for October 27. 
GRANGERIZED Booxs. J.B. Clapp. Boston Globe for Oc- 
tober 27. 
A Visit TO SWINBURNE BY WILSON BARRETT. 
Vorld for October 27. 


NEWSPAPERS AS EDUCATORS. 


New York 
Joseph Howard, Jr. Boston 
Globe tor October 27. 

MANu- 
Brooklyn Times for October 28. 


How MaGazine Epitrors ARE DELUGED WITH 
ripts. G. H. Sandison. 
NEWSPAPERS OF FRANCE. Allan Forman. PaAtladelphia 


News for October 25; Augusta, (Ga.) Chronicle for Octo- 
er 26. 
Wuat SHoutp We Reap? S. C. Bartlett. Frank Les- 
e’s Illustrated Newspaper for October 26 
INTERVIEWING. L£fochk for October 18 and 25. 
Morg OF THE Movern Nover. Mrs. Alice C. Jordan. 
Kansas City Journal for October 14. 
FICTION IN THE Pucpit. AgnesRepplier. Atlantic Monthly 
for October. 
Anonymous Ji 
Altgeld. Belford’s Magazine for October 
THe Art-Nicut Rerorter. G. P 


Companion for September 26 


YURNALISM ADD ITs Erre John P 
Youths’ 


Lathrop. 


[ue CLosinG SCENES OF THE ILIAD. 
Atlantic Monthly for October 


William Cranston 
Lawton 


te Pe 
NEWS AND NOTES. 

Mary Hartwell Catherwood is in Canada, pre- 
paring manuscript for the press. 

It has been proposed to make a book that 
would be indestructible, by printing in gold or 
silver letters upon thin leaves of asbestos, the 
binding to be of a thicker sheet of asbestos. 
Neither time nor fire could have any effect upon 
a volume of this kind. 


The Harpers are said to pay $500 a number 
for a serial story in their Monthly. As a story 
is generally finished in twelve numbers, that 
means $6,000 for a novel. They are said to 
pay $50 to an English author for the early 
sheets of his novel when they print it in the 
Bazar or the Weekly. This difference is to be 
accounted for by our lack of international copy- 
right. 
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Nature is the name of a new weekly journal 
devoted to music and drama, field sports, 
angling and rural life, announced to make its ap- 
pearance in New York, November 2. 

Philadelphia boasts a new quarterly maga- 
zine, The Globe, edited by William H. Thorne. 


Gargoyle is the name of a new newspaper 
devoted to art, architecture, and decoration, 
published in New York. It is a monthly, its 
first number being dated October. 


To the holiday number of Scribner's Maga- 
zine J. A. Mitchell, the editor of Zzfe, will con- 
tribute an article on “Temporary American 
Caricatures,” which will give illustrations of 
the work of nearly a score of American carica- 
turists. 

Raphael Tuck & Sons’ holiday publications 
grow more beautiful every year. 
effects are 


Some exquli- 
produced in the 
New Year cards for 
The series of cards in which the artists have 


site series of 


Christmas and 1889-90. 
combined shades of green with sepia and old- 
rose tints are especially beautiful, and in 
another series new effects have been produced 
by embossed borders of birds and flowers over- 
differ 


ent series are artistic in coloring and design, 


lapping the edges of the cards. All the 


and well sustain the high reputation of the 
firm. 


Regarding the report that he is to publish his 
reminiscences, General Butler says: “I have 
concluded to devote myself, as well as I may, 
to the of such matters as will 
interest every lover of his country, so he 
may learn what happened, why it 
happened, before, at, and after the great 
rebellion. I shall speak plainly, for I am 
accustomed to do that; and, if health and life 
are spared me, I hope I shall add to the knowl- 
edge of the civil war that which shall inspire 
loyalty to our country, love to its people, and 
terror to future sectional treason forever. With 


elucidation 


and 


an accidental exception, I believe I have in my 


possession a copy of every important letter 
written by me and to me since 1861, and a 
knowledge of topics that it will not take a great 
deal of research to verify. My publishers will 
be the C. F. Jewett Publishing Company, of 
Boston.” 
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“Bijou; the Foundling of Nag’s Head,” a 
novel by Albert P. Southwick, published by 
the American News Company the latter part of 
August, is having a large sale. 


American Notes and Queries, Philadelphia, 
begins its fourth volume in November. Its 
weekly numbers are full of curious and interest- 
ing information, and under the able editorship 
of W. H. Garrison it is growing stronger and 
better with every issue. The carefully-indexed 
bound volumes contain a store of varied infor- 
mation which is nowhere else so easy of refer- 
ence. 


It is said that Lord Tennyson received $1,250 
for his poem, “ The Throstle,” in the Mew Re- 
view for October. 


Wilkie Collins was a good friend to budding 
authors. A young English novelist, who is en 
gaged upon an exceedingly intricate and diffi 
cult story, says that he went to talk it over with 
Collins, and was surprised at the amount of 
help he received. The old man, with his keen, 
searching eye, sat in a chair opposite him, and 
seemed almost instinctively to place his finger 
on every difficulty which was troubling him. 
He would also take great pains in writing frank 
letters to beginners whom he fancied, pointing 
out both their faults and merits in a manner 


with which it was impossible to take offence. 
The Presbyterian Review died 

tober number. 
The The New 


in prizes in a 


York World has offered $2.2 


1deas . 


“contest of 
The prizes are: 1. 


on 
open to all. 


One thousand dollars for the 


best original idea or suggestion available in any 
department of Zhe World. 2. Five hundred 
dollars for the next 


best idea or suggestion. 


3. Two hundred and fifty dollars for the largest 
vumber of original and availabl 
4. One hundred dollars for the 


number of suggestions. 4. 


suggestions. 
next largest 
and 
fifty dollars for the best editorial. It need not 


[wo hundred 
exceed 250 words. 6. One hundred dollars for 
the most original and suggestive account of an 
imaginary visit to the World’s Fair in 1892. 
The contest will close The an- 
nouncement of awards will be made Christmas 
morning. 


December 20. 


Kate Field is going to start a paper in Wash 
ington, a journal of politics, society, art, music, 
andthe drama. It is toappear about January 1. 


The St. Louis Conference Number of the 
Library Fournail, the publication of which has 
been delayed until now, is a bulky pamphlet of 
150 pages, containing a score of papers on 
library and literary topics. Especially interest 
ing papers are the “ Report on Scrap-books,” by 
W. A. Bardwell, and “Some German Publish 
ing Methods,” by G. W. Harris. 


The first number of Zhe Arena, a monthly 
magazine similar in size and make-up to Zhe 
Forum, will be published in Boston November 
15, bearing date of December 1. Zhe Arena 
is meant to be a great, progressive exponent of 
modern thought, giving special prominence to 
the leading moral, ethical, social, and political 
problems of the day. Among the contributors 
to the first number are Rev. Minot J. Savage, 
Rabbi Solomon Schindler, Hugh O. Pentecost, 
W. H. H. Murray, and Mrs. Mary A. Livermore. 

A newspaper despatch says that Miss Hattie 
Finch, a young lady of twenty years, living near 
Naples, N. Y., went insane because a publisher 
rejected the manuscript of a novel she had 
written. 

The Magazine of Poetry, Mr. Moulton’s 
handsome quarterly review, published at Buffalo, 
N. Y., has completed its first volume with the 
issue of the October The 
contains portraits and sketches of Francis S. 
Saltus, Paul Hamilton Hayne, Wallace Bruce 
Aubrey de Vere, Margaret E. Sangster, Robert 


number. number 


Kidson, Kate Vannah, Henry Alexander Lavely, 
W. D. Howells, lone L. Jones, Henry Jerome 
Stockard, Allen Martha 
son Smith, Swisher, and 


Eastman Cross, Pear 
Bella 
sketches without portraits of Archibald Lamp 
Frank Sherman, 
Howe Dana, James Newton Matthews, Harri 
son S. Morris, John Hay, David Barker, Lilian 
Blanche Fearing, William Butler Yeats, Esther 
Walden Tod Stoddard. 
The first volume of the review contains ninety 


and French 


man, Dempster Caroline 


Barnes, and Thomas 
nine biographical sketches, and fifty-eight por- 
traits of poets, with varied selections of poetry, 
the whole comprising 518 pages. For all lovers 
of poetry it has especial interest. 
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Will N. Harben, a successful Southern writer, 
has written a novel, “White Marie,” which 
Cassell & Co. will publish. 


The Elder Publishing Company, Chicago, 
announces “Birds and Butterflies,” a book for 
boys and girls by M. G. Musgrave, containing 
one hundred fine illustrations, including a num- 
ber of colored plates of butterflies. 


Charles H. Ames has withdrawn from the 
Prang Educational Company, and has become 
a member of the firm of D. C. Heath & Co. 


Edmund Gosse declares, in the Forum for 
October, that Herbert Spencer’s books do not 
cover the cost of their publication, to say noth- 
ing of leaving a profit for the philosopher him- 
self. , Neither do Mr. Swinburne or Leslie 
Stephen derive any considerable profit from their 
writings. 

Lafcadio Hearn, the author of “ Chita,” is both 
a Greek and an Englishman. He was born, in 
1850, in Santa Maura, one of the Ionian Islands. 
His mother was a native Greek, and his father 
a surgeon in the British army. Mr. Hearn has 
for a long time made the United States his 
country by adoption. 


The cost of the new catalogue of the Astor 
Library, which has been in preparation for six 
or seven years, has amounted to about $50,000. 
It is in four volumes of one thousand pages 
each, and is in all respects one of the finest cata- 
logues ever made, embodying all the newest and 
best ideas of the foremost librarians. Copies 
of it have been sent gratuitously to all the 
large libraries in this country and in Europe. 
Copies are also offered for sale at the library, 


it $30 a set. 


H. A. Playter, of New York, has undertaken 
to report in shorthand, both in French and 


English, the proceedings of the international 
maritime congress at Washington. He is 
required not only to report the proceedings, but 
at the end of each speech to translate it into 
French or English, as the case may be, so that 
delegates. not “acquainted with both languages 
may yet follow the discussions intelligently. 
The task Mr. Playter has undertaken is said to 
be the most difficult that ever fell to the lot of a 
stenographer. 


“Jenny June” (Mrs. J. C. Croly) is editing 
in New York a new bi-weekly paper, called 
The Woman's Cycle. 


Robert J. Burdette, the humorist, has been 
acting as pastor of the Lower Merion Baptist 
Church, near Philadelphia, during the summer. 


Longmans, Green, & Co. are about to issue 
an outline history of the development of modern 
music. It has been prepared by W. J. Hen- 
derson, of the Mew York Times, and it will be 
called “ The Story of Music.” 


* Professor John Clark Ridpath, the historian, 
whose home is at Greencastle, Ind., is now en- 
gaged upon a voluminous work, historical in 
character, which he hopes to get ready for pub- 
lication next year. His “History of the 
World,” in three double-column, folio volumes, 
has reached a sale of 60,000 sets. 


Miss Mary H. Krout, the author of “ Little 
Brown Hands,” has been assigned a prominent 
position on the Chicago /nter-Ocean. 


Judge Cyrus F. McNutt, of the Terre Haute 
bar, now has another volume of fiction ready 
for the press. The popularity of his book, 
“ Broken Lives,” was a strong incentive to con- 
tinue in literary work. 


A “ Directory of the Printing Trades of Chi- 
cago” has been published by Fyfe & Boss, of 
that city. 


The members of the Wednesday Morning 
Club, a select literary society of Pittsfield, Mass.., 
of which Miss Anna L. Dawes is president, 
have voted on their favorite novels. ‘“ Lorna 
Doone ” came in ahead, with “ Romola” a good 


second. 


Miss Amelia B. Edwards makes her first ap- 
pearance in the United States November 7, at 
the Brooklyn Academy of Music. 


Maurice Thompson, who has joined the edi 
torial staff of the Mew York [ndependent, said to 
a friend in Crawfordsville, Ind.: “I shall not 
leave Crawfordsville, but will still call this my 
home. This was the only way in which I was 
willing to accept. Ina few weeks I shall go South 
to spend the winter, and work on books I have 


begun.” 
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Francis H. Underwood intends to revise and 
enlarge his “ Handbook of English and Ameri- 
can Literature.” 

St. Nicholas for November begins a new vol- 
ume with new type and more pages. 

Robert Browning is at Asolo, in the Apen- 
nines, completing a new volume of poems. 
du Chaillu is in New York. He is a 
little man, with a bald head and a good-natured 
face. 


Paul 


Peter Robertson writes the “ 
the San Francisco Chronicle. 


Undertones” of 


Volapiik is scarcely ten years old, and yet 
there are said to be 2,000,000 people studying 
the language. More than two thousand books 
have been published upon the subject, moré 
than thirty periodicals are regularly issued in 
its interest, and more than six hundred societies 
have been organized. 

The Art Amateur, New York, for 


gives two large culored plates of even mort 


October 


than usual excellence — the full length figure of 
a beautiful horse, after a study from life by the 
famous painter, Chelminski, and a highly deco 
rative panel of nasturtiums. The text is of 
exceptional value. 

The Cosmopolitan 
stories, having begun the publication of a com- 
plete novel in each number. 


no longer prints short 


The Forum announces that it is 


t no longe! 
a hazardous 


undertaking with a_ hesitating 


patronage. Most of the leaders of opinion have 
become its contributors, and so large a part of 
the thoughtful people of the country its readers, 
that it has become an institution rather than a 
purely private enterprise. 

Joseph Jefferson's “ Autobiography ” begins in 
the November number of the Century. 

The Saturday Review, a literary and society 
weekly, edited by Elita Proctor Otis, has been 
started in New York. 

Helen M. Winslow’s article, “Ten Woman 
Novelists of America,” in the Domestic Monthly. 
New York, for November, gives portraits of 
Mrs. Stowe, Mrs. Whitney, Mrs. Southworth, 
Mrs. Evans-Wilson, Mrs. Phelps-Ward, Sarah 
O. Jewett, Mrs. Green-Rohlfs, Amanda M. 
Douglass, Miss Murfree, and Mrs. Chanler. 


The firm of Willard Fracker & Co. has 
changed its name to “ Welch, Fracker Com- 
pany, Limited.” Publishing houses are all get- 


ting to be “ companies ” nowadays. 


The Jewish Publication Society of America, 
organized in Philadelphia, in June, 1888, by rep- 
resentative Israelites from all parts of the country, 
has now a membership roll of nearly 3,000, 
twenty life-members at $100 each, and some 100 
patrons at $20 per annum. The object of the 
society is the encouragement of Jewish native 
talent, and the publication of works on the re- 
ligion, literature, and histroy of the Jews. The 
Jewish clergy and press give the society earnest 
support. 

To-day, of New York, is dead. 


“ Homes of the German Poets,” by Professor 
W. T. Hewett, of Cornell, is the subject of a 
four-page illustrated supplement published 
Harper's Weekly, October 23. 

e 


Mrs. Page” will r 


Deland’s 
through nine numbers of the A ¢/antéic, beginning 


“Sydney 


in January. 
The first authentic periodical newspape1 
known to have been published in England was 


Weeki, 


News from Italy, Germany, etc. A copy ot 


issued May 23 and was called 


- 5 


1622, 


this is in the British Museum. 
W. Cable 


mented somewhat in dramatic writing, but have 


George writes: “I have exper 
not written, and am not now writing, a play 
Whether I ever shall or not, I do not know.” 


Mr. Cable is at work on a new novel. 


Belford, Clarke, & Co. have offered to pay 
their creditors twenty-five cents on the dollar. 
This offer has called out some sharp criticisms. 
The Publishers’ Weekly says: “The 


ance of 


accept 


such a compromise as that offered 
‘ 


simply puts a premium on recklessness an 
everything else that is bad in business method, 
and is a knock-down blow to men who are try- 
ing to keep in business and pay their debts.” 
The bankrupt firm wants to reorganize in two 
corporations, one in New York, to be known as 
‘Belford Company,” the other in Chicago, to 
be known as “ Belford, Clarke Company.” If 
this is done, Robert Belford will manage the 
Eastern company. 





